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CHRISTMAS DECORATION FOR CHURCHES. 



HE decoration of churches is a subject 
which has occupied the minds of 
Europe for centuries. It reaches as 
far back as the Pagan and Druidieal 
periods, and it was Isaiah that wrote : 
" The glory of Lebanon shall come 
unto thee, the fir tree, the pine tree, 
and the box together to beautify the 
place of thy sanctuary," and yet with 
all these ages of experience practice 
has hardly made perfect. 

The decoration of churches at 
Christmas is a pretty idea, and while 
a great many churches may possess 
permanent decoration in the way of 
foliage and flowers carved in stone, 
still there is a sentiment to be ob- 
tained from the use of real flowers and plants which no mere 
sculptured imitation possesses. 

The question of church decoration is not one of theology, 
but of taste, and it is a good thing to temper aesthetic zeal with 
practical discretion in the use of church decorations. Although 
holly and mistletoe are lavishly used in the decoration of the 
house at Christmas, yet there is a prejudice against the use of 
mistletoe in churches, for the reason that it was hitherto 
recognized as a superstitious symbol of a false creed. We think 
it folly, however, to exclude any plant from church decoration 
if the plant is in itself beautiful, because the former use of the 
plant by pagans in their worship is no demerit to the plant 
itself, and, in fact, the mistletoe is largely used in the Christmas 
decoration of American churches. 

Holly, however, is the staple of church decoration, and 
should be as variegated as possible. Ivy is another fine plant, 
and the smaller leaved evergreen, yew, myrtle, and box are 
specially useful for the finer type?, that require finer work. 

The screw pine, pandamis utUis, and the pines known as 
the Kentia rubicola and Kentia. Kosteriuna are largely used for 
church decoration ; so also is the smilax and ground pine, the 
rubber plant, and the fan -leaved palm known as Lantania bor- 
bonica. The aru'.a lutesens and Kentia are magnificent species of the 
palm, producing highly decorative effects. The palmetto palm 
from the South is also largely used. Roses, mignonette, car- 
nations, and chrysanthemums are used in great quantities. So 
also are Easter lilies, which might be called more appropriately 
Christmas lilies. The mistletoe flourishes in Virginia, Texas and 
Florida, and the Virginia holly is also largely used. Bay, .which 
is a species of laurel, is a fine foliage plant. The imported im- 
mortelles, dyed in various colors, are ~vevy useful for making the 
letters of inscriptions, crosses, stars, etc. 

The first thing to do in decorating a church is to make a 
sufficient quantity of rope wreaths for vertical, horizontal, or 
spiral application. 

The most beautiful wreaths are formed of a rope or band 
of evergreen sprigs. There are some varieties in the way such 
a rope may be made. One way is as follows : Get a rope of 
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Triangles of Arbor Vitae and Holly. 

proper length, and a quantity of twine, and a handful of ever- 
green twigs; begin at one end of the rope; dispose a bunch of 
the twigs round the rope, and tie them on with the twine ; 
then dispose another bunch so that their leaves may conceal 
the stalks of those already on, and give the twine a turn round 
them, and so on until the whole rope is finished. The twine 



need not be tied at the fastening of each bunch of twigs, but 
passed round and round the cord ; but the work will be more 
secure if the twine is looped at each fastening, and not merely 
passed round. A considerable difference in the appearance of 
the wreath, and in the material and time occupied in its fabri- 
cation, is made by the density or sparseness with which the 
twigs are disposed. We have seen them with the twigs so small 
and so thickly placed that the result was a thick rough rope, 
and, on the other hand, we have seen the twigs so large and 
so thinly put on that the effect was meagre, and spoke of haste, 
or indolence, or want of taste. Another way of fabricating 
wreaths is as follows: Instead of a rope foundation to fasten 
the twigs upon, use only a piece of stout twine to run through 
the wreath, so as to prevent its falling to pieces; and instead 
of twine to tie twigs, use fine wire — iron will do, brass is bet- 
ter. Instead of making the wreath round, make it flat, thus : 
take a bunch of twigs, keeping the stalks tolerably long, and 
fasten them together with wire; add a few more twigs, fasten- 
tening them with a cast or two of the wire to the stalks of 
those already on ; and so work downwards, always arranging 
the twigs so as to show well to the front, and always keeping 
the twine running through the wreath, The wreath is in this 
manner much more easily made and is more effective than the 




Cross of Arbor Vita? and Holly Berries, with Centre of Immortelles. 

rope wreaths. On a foundation of lath or iron rods the sprigs 
are fastened in the same way, but with greater ease and rap- 
idity. 

Another method of making both the flexible ropes of green 
for spiral wreathing, and the rigid lines of green for vertical 
and horizontal application will commend itself to that large 
portion of our decorators who are more at home in the use of 
needle and thread than in the use of wire and string, or ham- 
mer and tacks. In this method the evergreen twigs are sewn, 
with needle and stout thread, upon a foundation of green list, 
or similar fabric, with a stiffening of brown paper at the back 
in order to make the work firmer. This at once gives the flexi- 
ble wreath for turning round pillars. The vertical and hori- 
zontal lines are made by taking these same flexible wreaths and 
tacking them at intervals upon a lath, so as to give them the 
necessary rigidity. The effect of this method is very satisfac- 
tory, if the fair maker will be careful of one point — not to use 
single leaves for sewing upon the foundation (except in small 
special devices), but sprigs of evergreen ; even for the small 
lines of green required for wreathing the mullions of a screen, 
or the shafts of the gas standards, it is better to use sprigs of 
the smaller evergreens— such as box and twigs of yew — rather 
than single leaves of holly. The lines of single leaves look too 
artificial, and their uniform regularity gives great tameness to 
the effect. 

In all kinds of wreaths the thickness and density of the 
wreath must be carefully regulated at the outset, according to 
the requirements of the church and the taste of the decorator, 
and then evenly maintained throughout. For a short massive 
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pillar, a tolerably thick wreath is desirable ; for a pillar of 
lighter proportions it may be of lighter texture. Care must be 
taken that all the foliage is turned in one direction, especially 
where two persons are working at the same rope ; for it is not 
an uncommon blunder with novices for two to begin zealously 




Cruciform Device. 

at opposite ends of the same wreath, and to find; when they 
meet in the middle, that they have not only made their respective 
halves of different thicknesses, but also turning opposite ways. 
It is better for the most experienced person among the decora- 
tors to make a small wreath for a pattern, and for the rest to 
work according to it, each wreath being made by one person. 
The wreaths may be made of one kind of evergreen only, or of 
any number of mixed kinds; the latter has the better effect. 
There should be a due admixture of the fine kinds, as yew, 
arbor vitae, box, etc., to keep the wreath light and spray ey. 
The bunches of berries, or flowers, or variegated holly sprigs, 
which are as valuable as flowers, may be stuck in afterwards, 




I.H.C. (I.H.S.) for Pulpit Decoration. 

when the green line is finished, or even when the wreath is 
fixed in its place. 

The most suitable color for Christmas time is a rich, full, 
scarlet or crimson, blended with white. The best white blooms 
to use are pure white Christmas roses, eucharies, lilies, arums, 



and hyacinths. Feathery white chrysanthemums blend in some- 
times excellently, and special care is now bestowed on their cul- 
ture, with the result that their blooms are of such large size and 
so exquisite in form that they may become a valuable adjunct 
in decorations generally ; but they have been unusually early 
this year, so the probability is when Christmas comes there will 
be very few at hand. 

The best red blooms to use are the double scarlet pointset- 
tis anthuriums, valottas, red amaryllis, red camelias and red 
carnations. These blooms are superior to any others for Christ- 
mas church decoration. 

The white Cape flower is not used half as freely as it ought 
to be, and should, in nearly every case, replace wadding ; the 
white of the flower is so much better suited for an artistic point 
of view, to the purpose. For devices of all kinds it should be 
employed, backed with berries and fringed with leaves, or, if 




Decorated Chancel Wall. 

no berries are needed, leaves alone form an excellent back- 
ground. Pampas grass is inexpensive, and most useful, for it is 
not employed as much as it ought to be. It can be made to 
stand up gracefully, and it tends to produce that breadth of 
effect which is so great a desideratum. 

A new treatment is now applied to the decoration of altars. 
At either end tall elegant palms are placed so that they spread 
well overhead, archwise, and are apparent to the eye on enter- 
ing the church. The bouquets in the altar vases are no longer 
flat and hard, but the receptacles are filled in dainty fashion, 
so that they appear to be growing ; the stalks are long, with a 
background of tender foliage interspersed. The windows are 
also treated so that their decorations appear to be growing. 
From a basis of greenery, devices in white cape flowers are now 
made to stand upright amidst a background of rushes and ever- 
greens. 

The most appropriate emblems for the season are the crown 
of thorns, the heart, the several crosses, especially the Greek, 
and the double triangle, and the lamb, which can be mobt 
beautifully carried out in the useful white Cape flowers. 
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Newer than all for this portion of the church is the intro- 
duction of a dove, which appears as if it descended amid leaves 
and grasses ; but skill is needed here, and, if overdone, failure 
will be the result. The enthusiastic decorator so often lacks 
discretion, and in lieu of one, or at the most, two birds, is likely 
to employ too many, converting the window ledge into a dove- 
cot. 

In forming a scheme of arrangement for Christmas decora- 
tions, it should be borne in mind that the special wealth of 
color must be centered on the altar rails or screen, and that 
the pillars and sides of the churches should form the back- 
ground to this, and the ordinary holly and evergreens be em- 
ployed for entwiniug pillars and the like. 

Beautiful as some of the churches are at this season, they 
might be made far more lovely. A new idea for the font is to 
have the Star of Bethlehem shine over it, and by a very simple 
arrangement it seems to be poised in mid-air, or to float on the 
surface of the water. It is a pretty idea that it should be seen 
in the act of ascending amidst the white blooms and delicate 
green foliage, which alone are admissible in the decoration 
of fonts. It must be of a dead white, with no admixture of 
green, or, if preferred, a brilliant gold or flame color. 

The useful and beautiful physalis, or Cape gooseberry, has 
never before taken such a prominent part in the general 
decoration, and it will be largely employed for the huge trophies 
now so frequently introduced. It will be blended with the 
fronds of dried palms (not half as much as they ought to be), 
plumes of pampas grass, reed grasses, and the other dried ad- 
juncts to church decoration which have only of late years 
played their part. 

Seaweed flowers have been introduced with very good effect 
among the bouquets used, and this is well, as the making of 
them is almost entirely confined to women. They are imported 
from most parts of the world, and these from tropical climes 
are peculiarly bright in tint, and the more brilliant the more 




Decorative Chancel Screen. 

useful for this special purpose : and they have this merit, that 
they last from year to year, being effected by neither wind, sun 
or rain. 

We do not do half as much as we might do in preserving 
flowers in their natural colorings ; but of late years roses, pan- 
sies, and asters have been rendered everlasting. The blossoms 
are laid in sand and subjected to various degrees of heat. 
Mosses are largely employed, and the most suitable kind for 
surrounding fonts, lecterns, etc., is the light green, close grow- 
ing species, hard and firm, found on stone. Lichen moss forms 
the foundation of many of the crosses. 

Texts and devices for walls are always needed, and every 
possible aid is to be bought in cloth, leather, flock, wood, Lin- 
crusta-Walton, and other materials. Small upright scrolls of 
an inexpensive nature are ready for putting up, in zinc, as well 
as card. The frosted wadding ready to use is sold by the yard, 
and saves much trouble in the preparation; and the everlasting 
flowers, open, pressed and wired — need only be adjusted to the 
purposes required. 

Each year some new aids for the making of bouquets, and 



for preserving the blooms fresh as long as possible, are specially 
prepared, and every kind of enamel, zinc trough and cross and 
flower holder, which are intended to be completely hidden, help 
to carry out this idea. But water should be used carefully, 
sparingly, and only in sufficient quantity to effect the purpose 
desired — it can do so much mischief. For pulpits, temporary 
panels are best, and are secured by means of wire framework, 
which can be made to last from year to year, whether they be 
calico or paper. Lint is an excellent background, for it is 
not too vivid a white, and has no tinge of blue. Leaves and 
real bloom look equally well upon it, and its value is only now 
beginning to be recognized by the decorator. 

In house decoration holly is now mostly introduced in very 
small quantities, just to keep up the old custom ; but an extra 
quantity of growing plants in baskets find their way into the 




Decorated Font. 

drawing-rooms, and there is every temptation to buy them, for 
there are so many new shapes and colors, the latest being the 
rich yellow-red physalis tone. 

For a large central decoration a swan appears, lined with 
light blue satin, having silken reins, and filled in behind the 
wings with rare orchids. Bags of flowers of every conceivable 
shape and mater. al contribute their quota of novelty and beauty. 
Owls are favorite birds, not only in millinery, but in house 
decoration ; and the bird of wisdom will preside over many 
Christmas gifts this year. 

A floral picture is new in idea ; it is placed on an easel, the 
frame formed of chrysanthemums or any flower at hand, set in 
rows of three or four together, without any foliage, forming a 
band some six inches deep. This surrounds a soft puckering of 
satin of a color near akin to the blooms, in the center of which 
a wreath or some other floral trophy reposes. Wicker work is 
still in the ascendant. A large sedan chair holds a palm, and 
fills up a corner of a room to admiration, while a Chinese 
pagoda shelters large growing ferns. 



The love of green is typical of a subtle artistic tempera- 
ment. And now green is one of the leading tints in household 
and table adornment. The daintiest and freshest of boudoirs 
are fitted out in pale green and white muslin hangings and 
couches and canopies, after the style of the room in which 
Mme. Recamier once lived and dreamed of conquests past and 
to come. Green dinners and lunches are a refreshing change 
from the more brilliant floral and beribboned feasts, and the 
latest outcome of this higher education in the ethics of colors is 
that the fernery, with its cool verdure and mosses, is to sup- 
plant the conservatory of tropical bloom in the household. 
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